The Universal Provider

what discordant note was struck by Samuel Wheeler
who hinted that there were already differences of
opinion among the directors. The fact was that the
debenture shareholders were none too pleased to find
that Whiteley had included the value of his farms in
the assets taken over by the company, as they were
losing rather than making money. The differences
between Wheeler and Whiteley on this issue were only
eventually settled by the Universal Provider's offer to
lease personally the farm properties from the company
for an annual rent.

And so the twentieth century dawned over a business
that in its enterprise, flamboyant self-confidence, and
rapid rise to almost fabulous prosperity seemed to stand
for the very essence of Victorian achievement. Its
shops, farms, and factories now covered 250 acres of
land. There were (1906) 159 departments, besides an
estate agency, furniture factory and repository, dyeing
and cleaning works, laundry, nurseries, and local de-
livery depots in five London suburbs. All these gave
employment to 6000 hands. The business had a turn-
over of more than a million pounds a year, 10 per cent.
of which represented net profit. Eleven to twelve
thousand letters were delivered to Whiteley's every day,
and required a staff of nearly fifty clerks to deal with
them. Meanwhile the founder of it all, now a septua-
genarian, butcc hale, hearty, buoyant, rich in anecdote,
a rare raconteur, in fact, and absolutely tireless," was
beginning to withdraw himself a little from contact
with the outer world. He was no longer interested in
audacious pieces of publicity. Occasionally he would
be sought out and his opinion be asked in a Press inter-
view on some burning question of the day, such as
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